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A 

LETTER 

TO 

HENRY  WILLIAM  TANCRED,  ESQ.,   M.P. 


DEAR    SIR, 

I  perceive  from  a  speech,  which  you  are  reported  to 
have  made  to  your  constituents  at  Banbury,  that  you 
strenuously  advocate  vote  by  ballot,  in  parliamentary 
elections.  Knowing  well  the  frankness  and  openness  of 
your  temper  and  conduct,  your  love  of  truth,  with  your 
utter  abhorrence  of  disingenuity  and  disguisement,  I  felt 
some  surprise,  when  I  understood,  that  your  opinion  is 
decidedly  favourable  to  this  mode  of  election.  In  our  con- 
versations on  the  subject,  you  seemed  doubtful  of  its 
expediency  ;  you  have  now  explicitly  declared  for  secret 
suffrage.  This  declaration,  I  am  well  persuaded,  is 
dictated  by  no  sordid  consideration — no  selfish  motive, 
but  by  an  honest  and  firm  conviction  of  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  ballot  to  the  free  and  constitutional  exercise  of 
the  franchise.  But  the  question  appears  to  me,  not  to 
be  one  of  mere  political  expediency,  but  one,  which 
deeply  involves   the  moral  interests  of  the  community. 


In  this  view,  it  becomes  a  question  of  superlative  im- 
portance ;  and  it  is  this  consideration,  which  induces  me 
to  submit  to  your  candid  attention,  the  reasons,  on  which 
is  founded  my  opposition  to  the  ballot.  They  were  in 
part  given  anonymously  to  the  public,  in  one  of  our  pe- 
riodical publications  a  few  years  ago  ;  and  in  that  com- 
munication, I  availed  myself  of  some  judicious  remarks, 
contained  in  an  article  on  the  subject,  in  Frasers  Maga- 
zine. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  ballot,  that  it  is  "  Un- 
English.""  If  by  this  uncouth  designation  be  meant, 
that  it  is  inconsistent  with  English  usage,  I  frankly  own, 
that  the  objection  appears  to  me,  so  far  from  possessing 
any  real  validity,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  irreconcile- 
able  with  known  facts.  The  members  of  our  literary 
and  scientific  societies  are  elected  by  ballot ;  the  mem- 
bers of  clubs  are  generally  elected  by  ballot ;  and  the 
Directors  of  the  India  Company,  of  Assurance  Esta- 
blishments, and  many  other  institutions,  are  chosen  by 
ballot.  And,  though  in  some  of  these  elections,  the  vote 
of  almost  every  individual  is  known  even  antecedently 
to  the  election,  yet,  in  most  of  them,  many  of  the  names 
are  wrapped  in  obscurity.  In  this  acceptation  then  of 
the  term,  as  referring  to  practice,  the  ballot  is  not  Un- 
English  ;  nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  to  a  certain  extent, 
it  answers  the  purpose  intended. 

But,  if  by  the  epithet  in  question  be  meant,  what  is 
repugnant  to  the  blunt  simplicity  and  the  manly  ho- 
nesty  of  the  English  character,  the  objection  must  be 
allowed  to  be  strictly  founded  in  truth.  Plain  dealing, 
a  hatred  of  dissimulation,    independence  of  spirit,    and 


an  utter  detestation  of  every  thing  cowardly  or  insidious, 
have  long  been  the  acknowledged  characteristics  of  the 
English  people.  The  freedom  of  their  government,  and 
the  successful  assertion  of  their  civil  and  political  rights, 
securing  to  them  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  free  discussion,  have  mainly  contributed  to  create 
and  cherish  this  manliness  of  character.  An  English- 
man, whatever  may  be  his  faults,  claims  the  character 
of  honesty.  He  boasts,  and  (absii  invldia)  not  without 
some  ground,  that  he  scorns  to  deal  in  flattery,  hollow 
professions,  and  unmeaning  compliments,  like  "  Mon- 
sieur,"— that  he  cannot,  like  the  Italian,  plant  the  assas- 
sin's poniard,  in  the  bosom  of  an  unsuspecting  friend, — 
that  he  has  neither  the  creeping  wariness  of  the  Scots- 
man, the  phlegmatic  caution  of  the  Dutchman,  nor  the 
specious  blarney  of  the  Hibernian.  Prejudice  and  par- 
tiality apart,  there  is  some  truth  in  this  little  effusion  of 
self  congratulation.  John  Bull,  take  him  generally, 
is  a  plain,  blunt,  undisguised  and  independent  fellow. 
His  maxim  is,  "  Every  thing  above  board,11  "  no  trick- 
ery," "  no  subterfuges,"  "  no  palaver  or  canting,"  "  no 
bush-fighting,"  "  no  hypocrisy."  With  this  character 
then,  which  is  confessedly  the  character  of  the  English 
nation,  I  do  not  consider  ballot,  or  any  masqued  and 
underhand  proceeding,  to  be  strictly  consonant ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  to  me,  to  be  mutually  repugnant, 
and  irreconcileable.  In  this  sense,  ballot  is  Un-English. 
If  this  national  character  then  be  of  any  value,  if  it  be 
the  ground  of  an  Englishman's  pride,  if  to  maintain  it  be 
an  object  of  honest  and  laudable  ambition,  if  he  would 
spurn  with  indignation  the    imputation  of  its    contrary, 


he  surely  must  deprecate,  as  an  evil,  the  intrusion  of 
any  cause,  or  the  adoption  of  any  measure,  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  sully  his  honourable  name.  The 
ballot,  I  conceive,  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  produce 
this  effect.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  attested  by  experience,  and 
acknowleged  by  all,  who  have  devoted  any  attention  to 
the  laws  of  human  action,  that  all  habits  whether  good  or 
bad  are  strengthened  by  indulgence ;  and  that  all  our 
active  principles,  are  invigorated  by  exercise  ?  Is  not  the 
converse  equally  true,  that  these  habits,  if  interrupted, — 
these  principles,  if  suffered  either  to  remain  dormant,  or 
if  subjected  to  the  occasional  dominion  of  conflicting 
principles,  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  have  their 
influence  impaired,  and  their  energy  weakened  ?  If  a 
man  be  every  now  and  then  called  upon,  to  depart  from 
his  usual  openness  and  fearlessness  of  conduct,  and  com- 
pelled to  do  in  secret,  what  his  native,  honest,  and  in- 
dependent spirit  would  prompt  him  to  do  openly,  though 
the  necessity  be  at  first  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  is  it 
not  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  repetition  of  this  necessity 
may  reconcile  him  to  a  secrecy  of  action,  against  which 
his  heart  once  revolted,  but  which  he  now  voluntarily 
adopts ;  and  that  he  may  gradually  lose  that  love  of  can- 
dour and  openness,  that  sense  of  manly  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, which  were  once  his  pride,  his  honour,  and  his 
boast? — That  this  unhappy  effect  would,  or  does,  always 
follow  from  the  use  of  the  ballot,  I  am  far  from  asserting. 

o 

Better  principles,  acting  in  favourable  circumstances, 
may  preclude  the  natural  and  general  consequences ; 
but  such  I  apprehend  to  be  its  necessary  tendency,  and 
such  in  many  minds,  would  be  its  necessary  effect.     Any 


measure,  producing  such  a  result,  is  rather  to  be  depre- 
cated than  desired,  unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  evil 
is  greatly  overbalanced  by  the  good.  And,  if  this  effect, 
which  is  the  primary  consideration,  can  be  proved,  the 
question  is  decided ;  for  on  this  ground  the  solution  of 
every  political  problem  must  ultimately  rest.  If  on  the 
contrary,  the  evil  be  likely  to  preponderate,  the  ballot, 
though  productive  of  some  good,  ought  to  be  rejected. 
Let  us  then  proceed  to  enquire,  how  far  secret  suffrage 
would  be  politically  useful, — what  evils  it  would  remedy, 
and  what  benefit  it  would  produce, — in  a  word,  whether 
morally  and  politically  considered,  it  may  be  advantage- 
ously adopted. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  shew,  because  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  main  object  of  the  Reform  Act,  was  to 
abolish  monopolies  of  political  influence  in  parliamentary 
elections,  to  extend  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  consti- 
tute the  Commons  the  just  and  the  legitimate  represent- 
atives of  the  people.  If  this  was  the  primary  object  of 
the  measure,  it  is  superfluous  to  observe,  that  the  ex- 
tension of  the  right  of  franchise  would  be  an  arrant 
mockery,  if  the  Legislature  had  intended,  that  any  subject 
in  the  united  kingdom,  whether  high  or  low,  if  by  that 
Act,  entitled  to  a  vote,  should  virtually  be  precluded 
from  the  exercise  of  that  right.  This  cannot  be  supposed, 
without  absurdity,  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  Le- 
gislature, in  passing  the  Act.  To  give  a  prisoner  leave 
to  throw  off  his  fetters,  and  to  quit  his  cell,  when  he  fore- 
sees, that  to  avail  himself  of  the  permission,  is  either  to 
meet  instant  death,  or  be  consigned  to  an  equal  if  not 
more  odious  imprisonment,  is  not  surely  to  confer  a  bene- 


fit.  Similar,  it  is  said  to  his  condition  is  that  of  thou- 
sands, to  whom  the  Reform  bill  has  given  the  right  of 
suffrage,  but  who  are  in  fact  excluded  from  its  proper  and 
unfettered  exercise.  They  have  the  semblance,  it  is  said, 
of  political  power,  but  nothing  of  its  reality. 

This  is  the  great  subject  of  complaint,  and  it  would  argue 
either  ignorance,  or  perversity,  to  deny,  that  it  is  grounded 
on  fact.  To  what  cause  is  this  to  be  attributed  ?  The 
cause  is  obvious.  No  man  is  completely  independent. 
There  is  a  degree  of  subjection  common  to  all.  However 
high  may  be  the  station,  all  in  some  respect  or  other,  re- 
quire aid  beyond  their  own  means.  Opulence  often  de- 
pends on  court  favour,  and  parliamentary  interest,  for  the 
obtainment  of  that,  which  money  cannot  purchase ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  the  candidate  for  parliamentary  honours  is 
compelled  to  court  the  influence  of  rank  and  fortune.  The 
physical  power  of  one  agent  must  resort  for  its  efficacy  to 
the  scientific  knowledge  of  another.  If  the  servant  de- 
pends on  his  master  for  food  and  lodging,  raiment  and 
wages,  the  master  is  equally  dependent  on  the  servant  for 
the  performance  of  various  menial  offices,  of  which  he 
himself  is  incapable.  Mutual  dependence  seems  to  be  a 
law  of  our  nature,  and  the  condition  of  our  being.  But 
the  degrees  in  which  it  exists,  are  as  numerous  and  as 
varied,  as  the  relations  of  human  life.  The  tenant  of  a 
farm,  for  example,  is,  generally,  more  dependent  on  the 
landlord,  than  the  landlord  on  the  tenant ;  iind  the 
tradesman  on  his  opulent  customer,  than  the  customer  on 
the  tradesman.  Hence  the  man  of  rank  and  property 
necessarily  acquires  an  influence  over  the  sentiments,  and 
the  wills,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  feel  themselves,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  subjected  to  his  power.  Self-interest 
disposes  them  to  court  his  favour,  and  to  bend  their  own 
inclinations  to  his  authority.  The  tenant  is  afraid  to 
offend  his  landlord,  especially  if  dependent  on  his  good 
will,  as  an  annual  lessee  ;  and  the  shopkeeper  or  trades- 
man, equally  fears  to  offend  a  rich  customer,  on  whose 
orders  he  depends  for  a  considerable  portion  of  those 
profits,  by  which  he  maintains  himself  and  family. 
Hence  necessarily  results  that  political  influence  which 
property  always  has  commanded,  and  of  which  no  human 
power  can  wholly  divest  it.  If  exercised  for  the  com- 
mon good,  it  is  a  blessing ;  if  for  sordid  and  selfish  pur- 
poses, it  is  one  of  the  greatest  political  evils,  with  which 
society  can  be  visited.  To  counsel  inferiors  is  commend- 
able ;   to  intimidate  is  inexcusable. 

It  is  the  undue  and  vicious  exercise  of  this  influence, 
which  furnishes  the  ground,  on  which  vote  by  ballot 
is  demanded.  In  London,  and  especially  in  the 
western  districts,  where  many  persons  of  rank  and  for- 
tune reside  for  several  months  of  the  year,  and  some 
during  the  whole  year,  many  shopkeepers,  and  others, 
connected  as  they  are  with  men  of  both  parties,  and  afraid 
to  offend  either,  when  canvassed  for  their  votes,  have  de- 
clined to  register  their  names,  being  willing  to  abandon 
the  right  of  suffrage,  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  inflict- 
ing an  injury  on  themselves  and  families,  by  giving  of- 
fence to  those,  on  whom  they  are  dependent.  In  these 
cases,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  nothing,  but  a  name.  In 
large  provincial  towns,  and  indeed  in  every  petty 
borough,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  which  reside  some 
lordly    proprietors,    of  mutually  opposite  politics,  every 
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shopkepeer  is  tempted  to  adopt  a  similar  procedure. 
Farmers  are  not  only  asked,  but  are  even  by  many 
landlords  required  to  register;  and,  whether  the  can- 
didate for  the  county  be  the  man,  whom  the  former 
would  choose,  or  be  the  very  reverse,  yet  if  he  be 
supported  by  the  landlord,  the  tenant  either  must  vote 
in  his  favour,  or  subject  himself,  and  not  only  himself, 
but  also  perhaps  a  wife  and  family,  to  the  threatened 
vengeance  of  a  vindictive  superior.  Hence  the  franchise 
is  worse  than  an  empty  name;  for  the  tenant,  instead  of 
being  allowed  to  waive  his  right,  is  by  intimidation 
often  compelled  to  vote,  in  repugnance  to  his  own  con- 
viction. A  sense  of  political  duty  would  lead  him  one 
way  ;  a  sense  of  interest,  and  a  solicitude  for  a  wife  and 
infant  children,  dependent  on  him  for  their  daily  bread, 
drag  him  the  contrary  way.  His  imperious  and  despotic 
landlord  will  not  allow  him  to  be  neutral.  This  is  the 
grievance,  which  is  the  subject  of  complaint — a  grievance, 
which  being  deeply  felt,  it  would  be  desirable  to  remove, 
if  its  removal  could  be  accomplished,  with  the  safety  of 
other,  and  superlatively  important,  interests.  The  question 
then  is,  will  ballot  serve  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  Will  it 
preclude  the  influence  of  fear,  and  enable  every  elector 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  will  and  pleasure  ?  If 
politically  expedient,  is  it  morally  advisable  ?  These 
are  questions,  which  demand  consideration. 

Before  we  proceed  to  enquire  into  the  efficacy  of  the  rc- 
medv,  and  also  its  moral  effects,  we  may  pertinently  offer 
one  brief  remark.  If  the  practice  of  intimidation  were 
confined  to  one  party,  if  the  Tory  only,  or  the  Whig, 
(I'or  the  Radical;  in  this  country  at  least,  has  in  this  re- 
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spect  but  little  weight,)  availed  himself  of  his  influence 
to  compel  the  suffrages  of  his  dependents,  the  political 
mischief  would  be  more  deeply  felt.  But  both  parties 
are  justly  chargeable  with  this  iniquitous  practice — both 
are  guilty  of  exerting  a  sort  of  despotic  authority  over 
their  tenants,  and  their  other  dependents.  Like  two  an- 
tagonist forces,  therefore,  or  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  in 
solution,  they  serve  in  a  great  degree  to  balance  or 
neutralize  each  other,  and  thus  to  reduce  the  magnitude 
of  the  political  evil ;  but  in  what  ratio,  it  would  be  fruit- 
less to  enquire,  as  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 

It  is  argued  in  favour  of  ballot,  that  it  would  remedy 
the  acknowledged  evil,  by  enabling  every  elector  to  give 
his  vote  consistently  with  a  sense  of  political  duty,  with- 
out the  fear  of  incurring  the  displeasure  of  a  neighbour, 
the  enmity  of  a  candidate,  the  resentment  of  a  landlord, 
the  hostility  of  a  wealthy  customer,  or  even  the  frown  of 
a  master  or  a  friend.  This  argument,  I  apprehend,  as- 
sumes more  than  facts  will  confirm, — more  certainly  than 
I  am  disposed  to  admit.  That  degree  of  concealment 
indeed,  which  its  advocates  ascribe  to  the  ballot,  seems 
to  me  to  be  impracticable.  That  it  may,  in  some  in- 
stances, answer  the  purpose  of  an  elector,  desirous  of 
ensuring  secresy  to  his  vote,  it  is  not  to  be  denied :  but 
that  this  would  be  its  necessary  or  general  effect,  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  groundless  and  visionary  speculation.  The 
ballot  will  not  preclude  the  practice  of  canvassing.  Votes 
will  be  asked,  and  votes  will  be  promised.  These  votes, 
if  favourable  to  the  soliciting  party,  will  be  reported  by 
the  agents  of  the  favoured  candidate  to  others,  as  an  in- 
ducement to    them   to  join   their   standard.     They  will 
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become  matters  of  conversation,  and  the  ballot  cannot 
conceal  what  has  been  publicly  exposed. 

It  may  be  urged  however,  that  this  assumption  is  to 
beg  the  question,  and  that  exposure  is  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  canvassing,  since  the  elector  may  decline 
to  disclose  his  determination,  and  refuse  to  pledge  himself 
to  any  promise.  Let  us  look  at  the  probability  and  the 
consequences  of  this  refusal.  "  I  have  waited  upon  you," 
says  the  steward  of  the  landlord,  to  the  farmer,  or  the 
butler  to  the  tradesman,  "  by  my  master's  desire  to 
acquaint  you,  that  he  expects  your  vote  in  favour  of 
A.  B.,  his  friend,  in  whose  success  he  feels  the  strongest 
possible  interest,  and  you  nnist  not  refuse  him ;  you  will 
not  indeed,  deny  his  request,  unless  you  are  resolved  to 
become  an  enemy  to  yourself."  "I  do  not  mean," 
replies  the  other,  "to  make  any  promise  of  my  vote  ;  I 
am  anxious  to  avoid  offence,  and  intend  to  avail  myself 
of  the  ballot."  "  You  will  not  then,"  rejoins  the  other, 
"  comply  with  my  master's  solicitation ;  perhaps,  you  mean 
to  vote  for  C.  D.,  the  opponent  candidate."  "  How  I  mean 
to  vote,  you  must  excuse  me  for  not  declaring,  but  I  as- 
sure you  that,  as  I  have  refused  a  promise  to  my  land- 
lord, I  shall  be  equally  determined  in  my  refusal  to  his 
adversary."  They  part,  and  the  steward,  or  the  butler, 
reports  the  result  to  his  master.  In  what  light  does  he  view 
the  matter?  What  is  his  feeling  ?  What  is  his  conclusion  ? 
His  feeling  is  that  of  offended  pride.  His  superiority  is 
resisted ;  nay  perhaps  he  feels,  that  past  favours  are  re- 
paid with  ingratitude:  and  a  suspicion  is  created,  that  the 
tenant,  or  the  tradesman,  intends  to  vote  against  his 
friend,  but  fearing  his  displeasure,  dares  not  to  avow  it. 
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"  If  he  had  clesigned,,,  he  will  say,  "  to  grant  my  request, 
but  had  been  desirous  to  conceal  his  vote,  he  would  have 
confidentially  communicated  his  consent  to  my  steward." 
This  is  his  conclusion ;  and  this  conclusion,  this  suspi- 
cion, by  whichever  name  it  may  be  called,  will  be  nearly 
as  fatal  to  the  interest  of  the  elector,  as  a  positive  denial ; 
for  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  the  landlord  or  the  rich 
customer,  that  the  tenant  or  the  tradesman,  would  not 
have  given  a  confidential  promise,  if  he  had  really  in- 
tended to  comply  with  the  request.     The  elector,  indeed, 
subjects  himself  to  be  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  each 
will  be  curious  to  learn,  how  he  voted.     Conjectures  will 
be  formed ;   he  will  be  assailed  with  questions  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  how  easily  any  person,  in  an  unguarded 
hour,  in  the  flow  of  spirits,  in  the  heat  of  zeal,  or  amidst 
the  jeers  and  taunts  of  his  less  close  associates,   may  be 
betrayed  into  a  disclosure  of  his  vote,  we  must  allow,  that 
concealment  requires  more  self-command,  than  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  from  the  majority  of  mankind, 

It  is  vain  to  argue  from  the  ballot  in  clubs,  and  some 
public  establishments,  to  ballot  in  parliamentary  elections. 
The  cases  are  by  no  means  parallel.  The  voters  are  of 
a  different  class,  the  subjects  create  less  excitement,  the 
same  curiosity  is  not  roused,  and  the  result  ceases  sooner 
to  be  a  matter  of  discussion.  Be  it  observed  also,  that 
even  among  them,  many,  nay  perhaps  the  majority  of 
the  names,  though  not  declared,  are  shrewdly  con- 
jectured, if  not  correctly  known. 

But,  if  we  were  even  to  concede,  what  would  not  be 
the  fact,  and  which  we  cannot  admit,  namely,  that  bal- 
lot would  completely  ensure  secresy,    it  would   be  an 
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egregious  error  to  conclude,  that  this  release  from  foreign 
control  would  effectually,  and  in  every  instance,  be  ac- 
companied by  a  vote,  consistent  with  the  elector's  con- 
viction of  political  merit,  or  his  sense  of  political  duty. 
No  man  can  be  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  — so  blind 
to  the  powerful  influence  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  self- 
interest,  as  to  believe,  that  the  elector,  will  always  pre- 
fer the  candidate,  whom  he  acknowledges  to  be  the  best 
qualified.  Friendship,  gratitude,  or  affection  on  the 
one  hand,  and  enmity,  resentment,  envy,  or  hatred  on 
the  other,  with  either  the  fear  of  loss  or  the  hope  of 
gain,  would,  we  apprehend,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
outweigh  in  the  elector's  balance,  all  political  consider- 
ations. Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  being  screened 
by  the  ballot  from  detection,  he  would  have  it  in  his 
power  secretly  to  gratify  resentments,  which  he  dared 
not  openly  avow,  to  indulge  partialities,- which  he  would 
blush  to  acknowledge,  and  secretly  to  consult  his  private' 
interest,  while  he  openly  professed  the  public  good.  The 
influence  of  these  principles,  adverse  as  they  might  be 
to  the  elector's  sense  of  political  justice,  and  the  real  in- 
terest of  the  country,  the  ballot,  so  far  from  excluding, 
would  serve  to  call  into  more  general  operation.  An 
open  vote  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  restrain  a  man  from 
doing,  what  he  would  be  ashamed  to  confess.  So  far  then, 
as  the  agency  of  selfish,  malignant,  and  sinister  motives 
generally,  may  govern  the  conduct  of  an  elector,  ballot 
may  do  harm,  but  can  produce  no  good.  He  who  comes 
to  the  poll  in  false  colours,  professing  patriotism,  yet  a 
slave  to  interest,  or  concealing  enmity  under  the  guise  of 
friendship,  will,   if  you   ask   him  to  choose,   prefer  the 


ballot.  An  open  vote  would  not  suit  his  purpose :  dark 
designs  seek  the  shades  of  night:  deception  is  his  object, 
and  he  eagerly  avails  himself  of  the  mask,  by  which  he 
may  accomplish  his  ends. 

Were  it,  therefore,  even  absolutely  certain  that  the 
ballot  would  enable  an  elector  to  vote  according  to  his 
inclination,  without  the  fear  of  discovery,  yet,  as  this  in- 
clination may  be  governed  by  unworthy,  as  well  as  by 
worthy  motives,  and  as  the  ballot  would  serve  to  screen 
the  political  and  the  moral  offender  also  from  detection,, 
whereas  an  open  vote  would  expose  him  to  shame,  and 
check  the  exhibition  of  any  sordid  principle,  or  malig- 
nant feeling,  it  is  evident,  that  the  political  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  the  ballot,  must  depend  on  the  number 
of  those,  who  would  be  enabled  by  it  to  vote,  and  would 
vote,  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  public  duty,  com- 
pared with  the  number  of  those,  who,  under  the  cover 
of  ballot,  could  and  would  sacrifice,  as  far  as  were  in 
their  power,  their  country's  good  to  their  own  sordid  in- 
terests, and  selfish  passions.  The  balance  here  on  either 
side,  even  under  the  existing  law,  it  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  ascertain ;  and  if  universal  suffrage 
were  adopted,  which  I  firmly  believe,  would,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  society,  prove  universal  evil,  would  be  abso- 
lutely impracticable.  And,  until  this  balance  be  ascer- 
tained, no  correct  estimate  can  be  formed  of  cither  the 
political  good  or  the  political  evil  of  which  the  ballot 
would  be  productive.  Thus  much,  however,  is  certain, 
that,  if  the  ballot  would  protect  dependent  honesty  in 
the  free  exercise  of  its  franchise,  it  would  equally  avail 
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to  screen  the  political  hypocrite — the  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try— from  infamy  and  reproach. 

It  is  offered,  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  ballot,  that 
it  would  materially  contribute  to  diminish,  if  not  to  an- 
nihilate, all  corruption  and  bribery.     That  ballot  would 
effect  this  very  important  benefit  in  some  degree,  I  do 
not  mean  to  deny.     He  must  be  an  idiot  indeed,  who 
would  bribe  an  elector,  aware,  that  he  had  nothing  in 
return  for  his  money,  but  the  promise  of  a  man,  who  by 
the  very  acceptance  of  the  bribe,  proves  himself  the  slave 
of  venality  and  selfishness,  regardless  of  all  moral  and  po- 
litical obligations,  and  who,  presuming  on   concealment, 
may  afterwards   accept  a  bribe  from  his  opponent  also. 
And  yet,  we  know,  that  notwithstanding  the  palpability 
of  such  indiscretion,  notwithstanding  the  law  against  can- 
vassing, notwithstanding  the  ballot,  and  notwithstanding 
the  severe  penalty  of  bribery  and  corruption,  these  acts 
were  practised,  not  only  secretly,  but  openly  among  the 
Romans.     There  was  one  set  of  men,  called  interpretes, 
whose  business  it  was  to  negociate  with  the  voters,  in  the 
purchase  of  their  suffrages ;  and  another,  termed  seques- 
tres,  in  whose  hands  the  stipulated  money  was  lodged. 
And,  though  a  law  was  made,  that  if  a  candidate  broke 
his  promise,  and  did  not  pay  the  covenanted  bribe,  he 
should  be  excused  ;  and  if  he  did  pay  it,  he  should  be 
subjected  to  a  fine  of  3000  sestertii*  annually  to  every 
tribe,  during  his  life,  bribery   and  corruption  were  not- 
withstanding practised. 

*  £~f20  lis.  3d.  annual  fine,  in   English  money;    and  taking  the 
price  of  wheat,  as  the  standard  of  value,  equal  to  more  than  £2500. 
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The  argument,  however,  in  favour  of  ballot,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  diminish,  if  not  to  exclude  corruption  and 
bribery,  carried  with  it,  antecedently  to  the  Reform  Act, 
considerable  weight.  But  the  recent  extension  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  has  greatly  contributed  to  narrow  the 
evil ;  and  had  not  a  portion  of  the  old  corrupted  leaven 
been  suffered  to  remain  in  the  lower  orders  of  borough 
freemen,  who  still  look  for  their  wonted  price,  and 
whose  example  has  unfortunately  contaminated  some 
householders,  bribery  and  corruption  would  have  be- 
come matters  of  very  rare  occurrence,  and  of  a  very 
limited  extent.  The  risk,  indeed,  which  the  candidate 
now  incurs  of  being  convicted,  and  the  heavy  penalties, 
to  which  he  is  liable,  if  convicted  of  bribery,  subject 
as  he  is  to  prosecution  by  any  elector,  who  may  choose 
to  proceed  against  him,  have  contributed  greatly  to 
abate  the  evil,  and  to  weaken  this  argument  in  favour 
of  secret  suffrage.  I  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  into 
its  moral  effects,  in  connection  with  its  political  conse- 
quences. 

That  a  rational  and  liberal  polity  exerts  a  salutary 
influence,  in  forming  the  morals  of  every  people,  is  a 
truth,  which  no  person  will  question,  who  has  devoted 
but  the  slightest  attention  to  the  philosophy  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  the  principles  of  human  action,  as  de- 
monstrated by  daily  experience,  and  attested  by  histo- 
rical facts.  It  is  equally  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that, 
when  a  reverence  of  moral  obligation,  founded  on  its 
only  sound  basis,  namely,  the  religious  principle,  governs 
the  general  conduct  of  any  nation,  it  must  have  a  neces- 
sary and  direct   tendency  to  produce  good  citizens,  and 
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to  establish  wise,  mild,  and  equitable  laws.  Philanthropy r 
the  very  essence  of  virtue — the  very  soul  of  all  moral  ex- 
cellence, must,  in  its  very  nature,  be  abhorrent  of  in- 
justice and  tyranny.  We  are  aware,  that  there  are 
persons,  who  ascribe  little  or  no  influence  to  the  religious 
principle,  in  the  regulation  of  human  conduct.  They 
contend,  that  it  is  not  the  hope,  or  the  dread  of  future 
retribution,  or  the  solemn  sanctions  of  religion,  which 
restrain  from  crime,  but  the  fear  of  disgrace,  and  the 
terror  of  human  laws.  Those,  who  advocate  this  doc- 
trine, must  have  very  imperfect  notions  of  moral  duty. 
The  principles,  to  whose  influence  they  attribute  such 
efficacy,  may  indeed  serve  to  keep  a  man  innocent,  but 
they  can  never  make  him  virtuous.  Will  they  warm  his 
heart  with  either  piety  towards  God,  or  benevolence  to- 
wards man  ?  No.  Their  operation  is  merely  negative ; 
and  he  has  yet  to  learn,  what  virtue  is,  who  conceives, 
that,  when  he  refrains  from  wrong,  he  has  done  his  duty. 
And,  will  those,  who  are  satisfied  with  such  negative, 
such  spurious  morality,  inform  us,  what  there  is  left,  to 
restrain  from  crime,  when  there  is  no  eye  to  see  the  deed 
— no  tongue,  to  proclaim  the  infamy  ?  But  we  may 
safely  leave  this  question  to  the  candid  judgment  of  every 
reflecting  mind,  capable  of  discriminating  between  nega- 
tive merit,  and  positive  excellence.     I  proceed. 

There  is  no  man,  I  am  persuaded,  whether  he  set 
much  or  little  value,  nay,  perhaps  I  may  say,  no 
value  at  all,  on  religious  principles,  who  will  not  ac- 
knowledge, that  veracity,  or  moral  truth,  with  a  strict 
observance  of  promises,  whether  expressed,  or  implied, 
are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  civil  society.     Ba- 
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nish  good  faith — annihilate  confidence  between  man  and 
man,  and  the  social  tie  is  burst  asunder. 

Instead  of  the  kindly  feelings,  the  mutual  confidence, 
and  the  endearing  sympathies,  which  attach  us,  one  to 
another,  we  should  have  suspicion  and  distrust,  irritation 
and  hatred,  anger  and  resentment.  Order,  harmony,  and 
peace  would  be  unknown.  Life  would  become  a  scene  of 
discord,  jealousy,  and  confusion.  Attraction  is  no  less 
necessary,  in  the  material  world,  to  restrain  the  planetary 
orbs  in  their  courses,  and  to  unite  them  in  one  harmo- 
nious system,  than  adherence  to  truth,  and  fidelity  to  en- 
gagements, are  indispensable  to  our  union  in  civil  so- 
ciety. This  position  being  incontrovertible,  it  follows  as 
a  corollary,  that,  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  generate  a 
disposition  to  insincerity  and  dissimulation,  or  to  tempt 
men  to  sport  with  oaths  and  promises,  is  to  be  deprecated, 
as  one  of  the  most  fatal  evils,  with  which  any  community 
can  be  infested.  Viewing  then  the  question  in  this  light, 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that  no  political  benefit  from  the 
ballot,  were  it  attainable  even  to  the  extreme  extent,  for 
which  some  of  its  advocates  contend,  could,  in  any  de- 
gree compensate  for  the  moral  depravation,  which  it 
would  infallibly  produce,  especially  among  the  lower  and 
less  educated  orders  of  the  people.  Nor  can  that  system 
of  government  be  wise  or  salutary,  which  presents,  or 
multiplies,  temptations  to  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  de- 
liberate breach  of  faith.  Let  us  now  examine  into  the 
moral  tendency,  after  offering  a  few  observations  on  the 
political  efi'ects,  of  vote  by  ballot. 

I  am  not  in  the  number  of  those,  who  condemn  ballot 
entirely,  as  likely  to  be  productive  of  no  good,  but  of 
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much  evil.  I  must,  however,  candidly  confess,  that 
its  political  advantages  have,  in  my  judgment,  at  least, 
been  extravagantly  overrated,  and  that  its  moral  effects 
have  been  too  little  regarded.  In  order  to  form  a  clear 
and  correct  conception  of  its  politiccil  and  moral  conse- 
quences, it  may  be  useful  to  select  a  few  plain  and  com- 
mon cases,  illustrative  of  the  circumstances,  in  which 
electors  are  placed,  and  of  the  principles,  by  which  they 
are  generally  influenced. 

I  shall  suppose,  1st,  that  the  elector  is  placed  in  a 
situation  of  complete  independence,  both  on  the 
candidate  and  his  friends — that  he  is  a  man  firm  in 
purpose,  and  that  he  is  resolutely  determined  to  give 
his  suffrage  to  the  candidate,  whom  he  approves,  as 
best  qualified.  This  man,  governed  by  a  sense  of  duty, 
and  equally  regardless  of  threats  and  promises,  will  go  to 
the  poll,  and  give  his  vote  for  his  favourite  candidate,  in 
whatever  form  he  may  be  required  to  tender  it,  whether 
covertly  or  openly.  Here  then  the  ballot  is  obviously  of 
no  use. 

Let  us  suppose,  in  the  second  place,  that  another 
elector,  equally  independent  on  the  candidate  as  the 
former,  is  solicited  by  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend,  or 
an  affectionate  relative,  to  vote  for  one  of  the  candidates. 
Let  it  be  supposed  also,  that  this  candidate,  in  point  of 
qualifications,  is  inferior  to  his  opponent,  nay,  let  us 
suppose  a  stronger  case,  that  he  professes  principles  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  elector.  Here  are  presented  two 
alternatives.  If  the  elector  should  be  of  a  disposition, 
more  pliant  and  flexible  than  the  former,  and  more  in- 
clined to  obey  the  dictates  of  a  warm  heart,  than  his  sense 
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of  political  obligation,  ho  will  readily  yield  to  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  his  friend,  though  nothing  but  his  attach- 
ment to  this  friend  could  induce  him  to  vote  for  a  candi- 
dace,  whom  his  judgment  disapproves.  And,  if  he  give 
a  promise  to  that  effect,  being  a  man  of  honour,  and  if 
not  known  to  be  such,  no  promise  would  be  asked,  be- 
cause no  promise  would  bind  him — being,  I  say,  a  man 
of  honour,  he  will  perform  his  promise,  whether  secretly 
or  openly. 

But  it  may  be  urged,  that  by  voting  publicly  against 
his  conviction,  and  his  well  known  political  principles,  he 
would  incur  the  charge  of  apostasy,  and  expose  himself  to 
the  contempt  and  scorn  of  his  party  ;  and  that  from  this 
painful  predicament  the  ballot  would  save  him.  How  ? 
By  enabling  him  to  violate  a  political  obligation,  and 
delude  his  party,  by  voting  secretly  and  with  impunity, 
against  the  candidate  of  their  choice  ?  Is  this  the  argu- 
ment, by  which  ballot  is  recommended  ?  Is  a  measure 
advisable,  because  it  enables  a  man  to  practise  dishonesty, 
and  escape  detection  ?  This  is  the  first  alternative,  which 
we  may  suppose.  Let  us  now  take  the  other.  Let  us 
suppose,  that  no  solicitation  can  persuade  him  to  violate 
his  principles,  and  to  vote  for  a  candidate,  whom  his 
judgment  disapproves,  then,  like  the  other  elector,  re- 
gardless even  of  the  ties  of  friendship,  when  they  come  in 
competition  with  a  sense  of  duty,  he  will  give  his  suffrage 
for  his  favourite  candidate,  boldly  and  publicly.  Here 
again,  the  ballot  is  of  no  use. 

It  may  be  argued,  that  he  may  thus  forfeit  the  attach- 
ment and  affection  of  his  friend.  True.  And  how  is 
this  to  be  obviated  ?     Is  it  by  the  ballot  ?   Is  he  to  make 
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a  promise  to  his  friend,  and  to  violate  that  promise  ?  Is 
he  to  smile  in  his  face,  while  he  plants  the  poniard  in  his 
heart  ?  Is  he  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  friendship 
by  perpetrating  an  act  of  base  and  deliberate  perfidy  ? 
Where  is  the  Englishman — where  the  man,  to  whatever 
sect  or  party  he  may  belong,  who  would  not  reprobate 
this  treachery  in  the  severest  terms  of  reproach  and  in- 
dignation ?  Is  the  ballot  then  to  be  advocated  on  this 
ground  ?  Surely  not ;  and  yet  it  appears  to  me,  that 
these  consequences  would  necessarily  attend  it.  This  is 
the  other  alternative. 

If  the  elector  adopts  neither  of  these  procedures  ;  if 
relying  on  the  ballot,  as  securing  concealment,  he  declines 
to  make  any  promise  to  his  friend,  he  is  sure  in  this  case, 
to  incur  the  displeasure  of  one,  the  scorn  of  the  other,  and 
the  suspicion  of  both  parties.  This  expedient  therefore, 
will  not  answer  his  purpose,  nor  will  the  ballot  serve  to 
extricate  him  from  the  embarrassing  dilemma. 

Let  us  suppose  a  third  case,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
preceding,  namely,  that  of  an  elector,  who  feels  himself 
indebted  to  a  candidate  for  services  of  the  very  highest 
value,  generously  and  gratuitously  rendered  to  him  and 
his  family — services,  which  he  can  never  hope  to  have  the 
means  of  adequately  repaying.  Let  it  be  supposed  also, 
that  these  services  are  favours,  which  cannot  be  revoked, 
and  that  the  elector  now  feels  himself  independent  on  the 
candidate.  Influenced,  however,  by  a  sentiment  of  grati- 
tude for  the  important  favours  conferred  on  him  and  his 
family,  he  promises  his  vote,  as  perhaps  the  only  evidence 
which  he  can  offer,  of  his  gratitude — the  only  requital, 
which  he  has  it  in  hi.s  power  to  make  for  the  beneficence 
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of  his  friend.  His  judgment  may  perhaps  prefer  the 
opponent  candidate  :  but  he  proceeds  to  the  poll,  not 
ashamed  to  own,  that  gratitude  for  favours,  which  he  can 
never  repay,  has  weighed  more  with  him,  than  a  sense  of 
political  duty  ;  and  he  votes  for  his  benefactor.  The 
rigid  partisan — the  cold  and  inflexible  advocate  for  strict 
political  justice  may  condemn  him  ;  but  whatever  high 
toned  eulogies  may  be  pronounced  on  the  amor  patriae,  I 
am  not  disposed  to  reprehend,  or  repress  the  predomi- 
nance of  those  moral  feelings  of  private  affection  and 
gratitude,  from  which,  as  from  a  centre,  and  from  which 
alone,  can  emanate  our  more  expanded  sentiments  of  pa- 
triotism and  universal  philanthropy.  Ingratitude,  it  is 
said,  is  worse  than  the  sin  of  witchcraft ;  and  when  a  con- 
test arises  between  the  logical  syllogisms  of  the  head,  and 
the  benevolent  emotions  of  the  heart,  I  cannot  censure  the 
man,  who  yields  to  the  influence  of  the  latter*.  In  this 
sentiment  I  may  err;  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  confi- 
dent, that  such  is  the  happy  influence  of  moral  feeling, 
that  far  the  majority,  placed  in  the  supposed  circum- 
stances of  the  elector,  would  spontaneously  follow  his 
example.     In  this  case  also,  the  ballot  would  be  useless. 

Let  me  now  direct  your  attention  to  those  instances,  on 
which  the  advocates  for  ballot  lay  the  greatest  stress. 
We  shall  suppose  that  a  shopkeeper,  a  grocer,  for  ex- 
ample, or  a  butcher,  or  a  baker,  is  solicited  for  his  vote 
by  the  steward,  or  the  butler  of  some  noble  peer,  or  some 

*  "  Etenim,  judices,  quum  omnibus  virtutibus  me  affectum  esse  cu- 
riam, tamen  nihil  est  quod  malim,  quam  me  et  gratum  esse,  et  videri. 
Usee  enim  est  una  virtus  non  solum  maxima,  sed  etiam  mater  virtutum 
omnium  reliqnarum."     Cicpfo  Plan. 
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rich  commoner,  whose  family   lie  has  served  for  many 
years,  and  the  continuation  of  whose  custom  is  a  matter 
of  importance  to  his  prosperity  in  business.     His  vote  is 
disengaged :   the  candidate  is  approved  by  him  ;  he  pro- 
mises his  suffrage  ;   and  here  a  sense  of  interest  and  a 
feeling  of  gratitude  concurring  with  a  sense  of  political 
duty,  he  will  conscientiously  and  boldly  proceed  to  the 
poll,  whether  his  vote  is  to  be  given  secretly  or  openly. 
Here  the  ballot  is  useless.     Let  us  take  the  other  alter- 
native.    Let  us  suppose  that  he  dislikes  the  candidate, 
and  that  he  hates  his  politics.     Here  his  interest,  and  his 
political  duty  are  at  variance ;   and  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
for  past  favours,  has  to  struggle  with  an  attachment  to 
his  party  in  politics.     If  he  determine  to  bear  the  loss, 
and  adhere  to  his  principles,   at  whatever  expence,  the 
ballot  is  useless.     If  he  dread  the  loss,   as   the  greater 
evil,  he  will  brave  the  reproaches  of  his  party,  and  quiet 
his  political  conscience  with  the  reflection,  that  he  has 
shown  gratitude  to  his  patron,  and   inflicted  no  injury  on 
his  family.     Here  also  the  ballot  is  of  no  use.     If  how- 
ever, he  should  feel  each  of  these  alternatives  to  be  em- 
barrassing, he  will  be  glad  to  avail  himself  of  the  ballot. 
And  why?     Because  he  is  thus  enabled  to  cajole  either 
the  candidate,  or  his  own  political  friends, — thus  enabled 
to  commit  an  act  of  deliberate  duplicity,  of  which  every 
honest  man  would   be  utterly  ashamed,   and  which  he 
himself  dares  not  to  avow. 

I  am  aware,  that  all  promises  are  not  obligatory ; 
but  no  moralist,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever  yet  ventured 
to  say,  that  a  man  may  deliberately  make  a  promise,  with 
a  determination  at  the  same  time  to  break  it,  and  for  no 
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other  reason  than  this,  namely,  because  its  observance 
would  be  detrimental  to  his  interest,  and  he  can  violate 
his  faith  with  impunity.  Is  the  ballot  to  be  vindicated 
on  this  ground?  Is  it  recommended  to  our  approbation, 
because  it  will  tempt  a  man  to  tell  a  lie,  and  enable  the 
liar  to  escape  detection  ? — because  it  will  be  a  convenient 
cloak  to  dissimulation  and  treachery  ? 

But  let  us  proceed  a  step  farther,  and  make  another 
supposition  ;  and  we  shall  see,  that  the  evil  may  not  stop 
here :  it  may  not  end  with  the  deliberate  violation  of  one 
promise,  or  the  affirmation  of  one  deliberate  falsehood. 
I  shall  suppose  (a  supposition  not  improbable)  that  the 
shopkeeper,  or  tradesman,  preferring  his  interest  to  his 
political  duty,  promises  to  his  wealthy  and  influential  cus- 
tomer, to  vote  for  his  friend,  having  no  anticipation,  that 
any  opponent  candidate  would  appear.  Well,  on  the  day 
after  he  has  given  his  promise,  another,  who  is  still  a 
more  influential  man,  and  a  better  customer,  applies  to 
him  for  his  vote,  in  favour  of  his  friend,  who  starts  in 
opposition  to  the  other  candidate.  The  application  is 
accompanied  with  a  threat,  that  his  custom  will  be  with- 
drawn, and  his  patronage  also,  if  he  refuses  to  yield  to  the 
great  man's  request.  Here,  the  grocer,  or  the  baker,  or 
the  butcher,  or  the  linendraper,  or  the  wine  merchant,  is 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  predicament.  He  can  find 
no  medium  between  these  two  alternatives.  He  must 
cither  lose  an  excellent,  perhaps  his  best  customer,  or 
violate  his  engagement  to  the  former  applicant.  If  he 
were  to  vote  openly,  the  temptation  to  violate  his  promise 
would  be  removed ;  but  ballot  not  only  presents  the 
temptation,  but  also,  as  he  hopes,  furnishes  the  means  to 
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break  his  faith,  without  the  risk  of  detection.  Is  it  not 
to  be  feared,  that  the  temptation  would  prove  too  strong 
for  most  minds  to  resist  ?  The  agent  of  the  second  ap- 
plicant urges  on  his  serious  consideration,  the  folly  of 
losing  so  valuable  a  customer,  as  his  master,  from  an  idle 
scruple.  "  If  your  vote,"  says  he,  "  were  to  be  given 
openly,  you  would  be  liable  to  exposure,  and  you  might 
incur  loss,  as  well  as  disgrace ;  in  such  case,  I  should  not 
expect,  nor  would  I  ask,  you  to  vote  for  my  master  or  his 
friend.  But,  as  your  vote  will  be  given  by  ballot,  one  of 
the  best  schemes  ever  invented  for  the  protection  of  in- 
dustrious tradesmen,  all  you  have  to  do  is,  to  keep  your 
own  secret:  neither  my  master,  nor  I,  will  ever  divulge 
the  fact.'1  These,  and  similar  arguments,  the  agent 
urges  ;  and  strengthened,  as  they  would  be,  more  power- 
fully, than  by  the  consideration,  which  tempted  him  to 
give  a  promise  to  the  former  applicant,  is  it  too  much  to 
say,  or  too  uncharitable  to  believe,  that  the  arguments 
would  be  too  powerful  for  the  tradesman  to  withstand? 

He  pleads,  perhaps,  and  expresses  his  regret,  that  he 
had  promised  his  vote  to  the  opponent  candidate,  and 
cannot  retract  it.  "  Your  retractation,1'  replies  the  agent, 
"  will  not  be  known ;  the  ballot  will  protect  you ;  and 
my  master,  relying  on  your  known  political  opinions, 
will  not  passively  listen  to  any  refusal."  In  what  pre- 
dicament is  he  now  placed?  When  the  former  application 
was  made,  it  was  a  contest  between  a  political  duty,  and 
a  sense  of  interest,  the  former  of  which  he  consented  to 
abandon.  It  is  now  a  struggle  between  a  deeper  sense  of 
interest,  and  the  discharge  of  a  political  duty  on  one 
side,  with  a  moral  obligation  on  the  other.      If  ho  deter- 
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mine  to  adhere  to  his  engagement,  he  not  only  makes  an 
enemy  of  his  more  valuable  patron,  but  also  offends  his 
party,  and  acts  in  opposition  to  his  political  principles. 
If  he  breaks  his  promise  to  the  first  applicant,  prompted 
by  motives  veiy  difficult  to  be  resisted,  he  is  then  de- 
liberately guilty  of  a  flagrant  act  of  moral  dishonesty. 
To  commit  this  act  the  ballot  furnishes  at  once  the 
means,  and  the  temptation. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  a  second  and  preferable 
candidate  appearing,  the  elector  is  justified  in  voting  for 
the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  promise  given  to  the 
former.  Paley  has  said,  that,  if  you  promise  a  man 
your  vote,  and  "  if  a  better  candidate  appear,  and  if  it  be 
a  case  in  which  you  are  bound  by  oath,  or  otherwise,  to 
govern  yourself  by  the  qualification,  the  promise  must  be 
broken  through. r>  That  the  general  and  comprehensive 
term  otherwise  embraces  the  political  obligation  of  every 
elector,  is  evident.  Let  us  now  see,  how  this  position 
can  be  reconciled  with  the  doctrine  which  he  has  sub- 
sequently advocated.  After  remarking,  that  a  man  is 
bound  only  to  satisfy  the  expectation  which  he  intended 
to  excite,  and  that  errors,  which  come  not  under  this 
description,  do  not  annul  the  obligation  of  promises,  he 
adds,  "I  promise  a  candidate  my  vote  —  presently 
another  appears,  for  whom  I  certainly  should  have 
reserved  it,  had  I  been  acquainted  with  his  design. 
Here,-"  he  says,  "  my  promise  proceeded  from  an  error ; 
and  I  never  should  have  given  such  a  promise,  had  I 
been  aware  of  the  truth  of  the  case,  as  it  has  turned  out; 
but  the  promisee  did  not  know  this ;  he  did  not  receive 
the  promise  subject  to  any  such  condition.11     He  adds, 
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"  this  error  therefore  of  mine  must  fall  on  my  own  head, 
and  the  promise  be  observed  notwithstanding."  How 
these  two  doctrines  are  to  be  reconciled,  it  exceeds  my 
penetration  to  discover.  In  the  former  case,  the  elector, 
acting  under  a  political  obligation,  was  bound  to  prefer 
the  second  and  better  candidate,  and  break  his  promise  to 
the  first ;  in  the  latter  case,  he  is  bound  to  keep  his 
promise  to  the  first,  and  abandoning  his  political  obliga- 
tion to  vote  against  the  second  and  better  candidate ;  so 
that  in  circumstances  precisely  similar,  he  is  bound  both 
to  keep  and  to  break,  his  promise.  This  implies  a  pal- 
pable contradiction.  The  argument,  however,  in  favour 
of  the  observance  of  the  first  promise,  is  conclusive. 

It  may  be  urged  also,  that  a  promise  given  to  a  land- 
lord, by  a  yearly  tenant,  under  the  influence  of  fear,  or 
intimidation,  is  not  binding;  and  that  the  tenant  would 
be  justified  in  voting  by  ballot,  in  contrariety  to  his 
promise.  This  appears  to  me  a  position  no  less  ques- 
tionable in  principle,  than  dangerous  in  practice.  When 
the  tenant  took  the  farm  on  lease,  it  was  a  voluntary  act; 
he  was  aware,  that  holding  it  from  year  to  year,  he  was 
entirely  in  the  power  of  his  landlord.  He  must  have 
been  prepared,  therefore,  for  one  or  other  of  these  three 
things,  cither  to  vote  with  his  landlord,  or  to  vote  openly 
against  him,  according  to  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  or  to 
deceive  his  landlord  by  voting  secretly,  if  there  were  a 
ballot,  against  him,  while  he  promised  his  suffrage  to 
his  request.  On  the  first  supposition,  he  submits  his 
political  judgment  to  that  of  his  landlord  ;  on  the  second, 
he  resolves  to  waive  his  interest,  and  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
trusion  from   his  farm.     On  both  these  suppositions  the 
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ballot  is  evidently  useless.  On  the  third,  he  voluntarily 
and  deliberately  determines  to  cheat  his  landlord,  by 
making  a  promise,  which,  under  the  protection  of  the 
ballot,  he  resolves  to  violate.  Is  this  last  determination 
the  resolution  of  an  honest  man  ?  Can  any  law  be  ex- 
pedient, which  enables  a  man  to  commit  an  act  of  de- 
liberate dishonesty,  and  tempts  him  to  its  commission  by 
an  assurance  of  safety  ? 

Paley  confesses  himself  doubtful,  whether  a  promise 
extorted  by  intimidation,  or  fear,  as  exemplified  in 
the  instance  of  a  highway  robber,  be  obligatory. 
Other  moralists  speak  decidedly,  and  maintain,  that 
the  question  is  not  to  be  determined  by  expediency, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Paley,  but  rests  on  the  pre- 
liminary question,  whether  the  person,  exacting  the 
promise  by  violence,  or  threats,  has  a  right  to  exact  it 
and  that  in  the  absence  of  the  right,  there  can  be  no 
moral  obligation.  Let  us  see,  whether  this  rule  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  of  landlord  and  yearly  tenant. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  landlord  has  a  right  to  let 
a  farm  on  any  conditions,  which  he  conscientiously  be- 
lieves to  be  consistent  at  once  with  his  personal  interest 
and  that  also  of  the  community.  He  may  therefore  say 
to  the  applicant,  "  I  let  no  farm  but  to  those  who  ao-ree 
to  support  me  in  my  political  views.  My  opinions  in 
politics  I  believe  to  be  consonant  with  the  interests  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  agriculturist  especially.  I  will 
therefore  have  no  tenant,  who  is  opposed  to  these  views 
or  who  will  not  cooperate  with  me  in  county  elections. 
My  political  sentiments  may  be  wrong ;  but  I  have  not 
either  selfishly  or  hastily  adopted  them.     It  is  my  de- 
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termination  therefore  to  grant  no  lease,  but  from  year  to 
year.""  Apprised  of  this  resolution,  the -applicant,  if  he 
become  tenant,  cannot  plead  the  excuse  of  "  duress.r 
He  has  the  alternative  of  declining  the  farm  on  such 
conditions.  And,  whether  the  landlord's  notions  in  ques- 
tions of  politics  be  right  or  wrong,  (for  heaven  forbid  that 
we  should  be  so  illiberal  as  to  think,  that  there  can  be 
neither  honesty  nor  intelligence,  unless  on  our  own  side,) 
we  can  scarcely  blame  him  for  supporting  a  system  of 
government,  which  he  firmly  believes  to  be  rational  and 
salutary,  or  opposing  that,  which  he  conscientiously  re- 
gards as  detrimental  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people. 
If  he  has  a  right  therefore  to  let  his  farm  on  such  con- 
ditions, and  if  the  applicant  be  at  liberty  either  to  accept 
or  reject  them,  the  argument  of  "  duress,"  or  intimida- 
tion, is  clearly  inapplicable ;  nor  can  the  tenant  be  jus- 
tified in  accepting  a  lease  on  such  conditions,  with  a 
secret  determination  to  violate  his  engagement,  under 
the  shelter  of  ballot.  He  was  aware  of  the  conditions, 
and  if  he  act  honestly,  to  these  conditions  he  will  faith- 
fully adhere. 

Moral  dishonesty,  however,  is  not  the  only  evil  which 
the  ballot  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  engender  and  to 
propagate.  Envy,  jealousy,  resentment,  and  hatred,  may 
harbour  in  the  bosom,  and  yet  not  manifest  their  exist- 
ence by  any  external  act.  The  opportunity  may  be 
eagerly  desired,  but  a  fit  opportunity  is  not  presented. 
Its  absence,  however,  neither  alleviates  nor  excuses  the 
malignity  of  the  passion.  The  overt  act,  as  far  as  guilt 
is  concerned,  is  merely  its  manifestation.  But  while 
this  concession  is  made,  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  ob- 
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served,  that,  whatever  gives  free  scope  to  the  secret 
gratification  of  malignant  passions,  having  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  foster  and  strengthen  them,  is  to  be  deprecated 
as  an  evil  of  no  common  magnitude.  A  candidate,  I 
shall  suppose,  starts  for  a  city  or  a  borough.  He  has  by 
his  talents,  his  industry,  and  his  honesty,  risen  to  wealth 
and  distinction,  outstripping  those  in  the  career  of  life, 
who  were  once  his  equals  and  his  competitors.  By  this 
and  other  causes,  easily  conceivable,  he  may  have  excited 
the  envy  of  some,  the  jealousy  of  others,  the  displeasure 
of  one,  to  whom  he  may  have  been  obliged  to  deny  a 
favour,  the  antipathy  of  another,  whose  interest  may  have 
come  into  collision  with  his  own.  There  has  been,  how- 
ever, no  open  breach  between  the  parties ;  mutual  friend- 
ship is  professed ;  and  if  these  electors  were  called  upon 
to  vote  publicly,  they  would  not  dare  to  manifest  their 
feelings  by  giving  their  suffrages  against  a  man,  with 
whom  they  were  apparently  on  terms  of  friendship,  and 
to  whose  moral  and  political  principles  they  could  have 
no  objection.  But,  remove  all  restraint, — screen  them 
from  the  eye  of  the  public, — give  them  an  opportunity,  by 
ballot,  of  gratifying  secretly  their  envy,  their  jealousy, 
their  resentment, — and  they  will,  under  the  simulation  of 
friendship,  betray  the  man  whom  they  profess  to  respect. 
They  dare  not  attack  him  openly,  but  they  will  stab  him 
in  the  dark.  To  the  insidious  gratification  of  malignant 
passions,  the  ballot  furnishes  ample  scope. 

It  is  true,  that  these  electors  have  been  enabled  by  the 
ballot,  to  vote  as  they  wished.  They  have  gratified  their 
malignity,  and  so  far,  doubtless  they  are  delighted  with 
the  ballot.     But,  while  they  must  be  conscious  of  their 
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moral  turpitude,  have  they  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that 
they  have  discharged  a  political  duty  ?  — that  their  vote, 
though  freely  and  voluntarily  given,  was  given  in  obe- 
dience to  a  sense  of  political  obligation  ?  No. — Quite 
the  reverse.  They  have  gratified  their  feelings,  at  the 
expence,  not  only  of  moral  duty,  but  also  of  political  in- 
tegrity. The  candidate  was,  in  respect  to  talents,  in- 
dustry and  political  opinions,  even  in  their  own  estimation, 
unobjectionable,  but  bad  passions  predominated.  Their 
vote  was  free,  but  morally  and  politically  unprincipled 
and  nefarious. 

The  plain  matter  of  fact  is,  however  much  it  may  be 
disguised,  that  men,  in  general,  high  and  low,  are  too 
much  disposed  to  prefer  private  benefit  to  public  good, 
and  to  sacrifice  the  sense  of  political  duty  sometimes  to 
the  partiality  of  friendship,  and  sometimes  to  feelings  of 
enmity  and  malevolence ;  and  wherever  these  mutually 
repugnant  principles  come  into  collision,  they  will  resort 
to  every  artifice  to  promote  their  interest,  or  gratify  their 
passions.  The  ballot  would  prove  an  admirable  engine 
for  this  purpose.  It  would  furnish  the  means,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  of  practising  deception,  and  would  also  pre- 
sent a  powerful  temptation  to  violate  the  principles  of 
truth  and  honour.  To  those,  who  see  nothing  wrong,  in 
contracting  engagements,  with  no  intention  to  observe 
them,  nay  perhaps  with  a  determination  to  break  them, 
to  those,  who  will  consult  their  interest,  or  their  base 
passions  at  the  expence  of  moral  or  political  duty,  the 
ballot  recommends  itself  by  its  subserviency  to  their  pur- 
pose. It,  in  a  certain  degree,  ensures  concealment ;  the 
liar  at  least  would  hope,  that  it  would  shield  him  from 
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detection,  and  the  hypocrite  from  exposure.  But  every 
man,  who  feels  the  obligation  of  a  promise  deliberately 
made,  under  a  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances, 
and  who  holds  truth  and  good  faith  to  be  paramount  to 
all  other  considerations,  will  scorn  to  resort  to  it,  as  a 
matter  of  choice,  or  as  preferable  to  an  open  vote.  He 
perceives,  that  it  would  multiply  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
by  which  human  society  can  be  contaminated,  wilful  and 
deliberate  falsehood — that  it  would  tempt  men  to  sport 
with  promises,  as  matters  of  mere  expediency ;  that  it 
would  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust  in  the 
bosom  of  society,  and  that  it  would  furnish  scope  for  the 
gratification  of  secret  malignity,  and  the  worst  passions, 
that  can  blacken  the  human  heart. 

It  may  be  answered,  perhaps,  that  all  this  reasoning 
proceeds  on  the  supposition,  that  canvassing  for  votes 
would  continue  to  be  practised.  I  do  assume  this,  not 
as  a  mere  contingency,  but  as  an  absolute  certainty. 
Will  the  ballot  preclude  canvassing  ?  Experience  proves 
the  contrary.  If  a  prohibitory  law,  under  the  severest 
penalties,  were  enacted,  it  would  be  so  easily  evaded,  that 
the  enactment  would  be  nugatory. 

It  may  be  said,  that  these  objections  to  ballot,  are 
mere  speculations,  and  that  they  are  refuted  by  the  testi- 
mony of  experience.  Let  us  then  appeal  to  facts.  Among 
the  Greeks,  some  elections  were  conducted  by  ballot,  and 
some  by  a  show  of  hands.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  election  by  lot  was  never  admitted,  until  the  can- 
didate for  office  had  been  openly  approved  by  the  people, 
who  exercised  the  right  of  nominating  magistrates  by 
public   and    oral    approbation.     In   criminal   trials,   the 
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opinions  were  given  by  ballot;  and  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  effects  of  secret  voting  from  the  history  of  Ostracism, 
I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  I  have  not  here  overcharged 
the  moral  evils  resulting  from  ballot.  It  afforded  the 
envious  and  the  malignant  the  convenient  means  of  gra- 
tifying the  basest  passions,  by  the  commission  of  acts  of 
flagrant  injustice  and  tyranny.  Men,  whose  names  were 
associated  with  the  glory,  the  dignity,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  were  exiled;  not  because  they  were 
guilty  of  any  crime,  but  because  their  matchless  talents, 
their  brilliant  achievements,  or  superior  worth,  had  ren- 
dered them  the  objects  of  envy,  hatred,  or  jealousy. 
Under  the  shelter  of  ballot,  this  iniquity  was  committed. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  Republic,  the  people 
gave  their  suffrages  viva  voce.  The  Patricians  however, 
having  by  rank  and  property,  acquired  an  undue  ascend- 
ancy over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  exercising  an 
unjust  control  over  popular  elections,  it  was  determined 
in  order  to  correct  this  evil,  to  resort  to  ballot.  The 
evils,  which  accompanied  this  measure,  were  felt  and 
acknowledged.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise  "  De  Legibus,vi 
discusses  the  question  at  some  length.  The  speakers 
are  himself,  his  brother,  and  Atticus.  The  necessity 
of  controlling  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  Quintus 
candidly  acknowledges,  but  he  disapproves  the  adoption 
of  ballot.  "  Quavnobrem  suffragandi  nimia  libido, 
in  non  bonis  causis,  eripienda  fait  potentibus,  non 
latebra  danda  populo,  in  qua  bonis  ignorantibus,  quid 
quisque  sentiret,  tabella  vitiosum  occultaret  stiffra- 
giumT  Lib.  iii.  Cicero  confesses  that  he  prefers  an  open 
vote  to  the  r  ccresy  of  ballot,  but  doubts  whether  the  will 
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of  the  people  could  be  successfully  opposed.  Quintus 
combats  this  objection  and  contends,  that  the  question  is 
not,  whether  the  abolition  of  ballot,  as  then  established, 
were  allowable,  but  whether  suffrage  by  ballot  were  in 
itself  right.  Cicero  himself  indeed  was  so  far  aware  of 
the  mischiefs,  which  might  result  in  the  election  of  magis- 
trates, and  the  enactment  of  laws,  from  the  ignorance,  the 
prejudices  and  the  excitability  of  the  people,  that  he 
proposed,  that  the  ballot  itself  should  be  subject  to  some 
control.  He  was  willing,  that  the  people  should  have 
their  tablet,  (tabella,)  but  that  no  tablet  should  be  used, 
until  they  had  shewn  it  to  persons  of  rank  and  character. 
The  liberty  of  the  people,  as  empowered  to  vote  by  ballot, 
he  makes  to  consist  in  this,  that  they  have  the  freedom 
of  testifying  the  desire  to  gratify  the  wishes,  and  yield  to 
the  opinions  of  good  men.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  this 
is  very  different  from  the  ballot,  which  is  now  desired. 
He  elsewhere  remarks,  that  the  ballot  furnished  a  con- 
venient mode  of  practising  disguisement  and  duplicity. 
"  Tabella"  he  observes,  iif routes  aperit  homirium,  men- 
tes  tegiV  Cic.  pro.  Plane.  "  It  exhibits  the  face,  but 
veils  the  mind.""  The  view,  which  Montesquieu  takes 
of  this  question,  is  similar  to  that  of  Cicero.  "  The 
suffrages  of  the  people,"  says  that  distinguished  writer, 
"  ought  to  be  public.  The  lower  class  ought  to  be 
directed  by  those  of  higher  rank. ...  By  rendering  suffrages 
secret,  in  the  Roman  republic,  all  was  lost.  It  was  no 
longer  possible  to  direct  a  populace,  that  sought  its  own 
destruction.'''' 

Pliny,  who  wrote  after   the  ballot  had  been  tried  for 
nearly  two  centuries,  delivers  it  as  his  opinion,  that  pre- 
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Tiously  to  its  introduction,  the  choice  of  the  people  was 
generally  in  favour  of  men,  who  were- worthy  of  office, 
rather  than  of  those,  who  relied  on' popularity  and  in- 
terest. "  Scnpius  digni  qaam  yratiosi  pvcemlebaitt  y 
He  acknowledges,  that  ballot  was  in  some  degree  a  re- 
medy for  a  political  evil,  at  the  time,  when  the  law  was 
enacted  ;  but  he  adds  ;  "  Sed  vereor,  ne procedente  ton- 
pore  e,v  ipso  remedio  vit'ia  nascantur.  Est  enim  perieu- 
lum,  tie  tacitis  snjfragiis  inipudentia  irrepat.  Nam 
quoto  cuique  eadem  honestatis  cnra  secreto,  quce  palam. 
Multi  fdrham,  eonscientiam  panci,  verentur^  Ep.  iii. 
20.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  he  informs  his  friend  Maxi- 
mus  that  the  evils,  which  he  apprehended  from  ballot, 
had  been  in  a  recent  election  realized.  One  man,  he  ob- 
serves, by  way  of  a  joke  gave  in  the  names  of  electors, 
instead  of  those  of  the  candidates  ;  and  when  the  trick 
was  discovered,  and  the  senate  expressed  itself  as  highly 
offended,  the  culprit  not  only  escaped  detection,  but  was 
also  perhaps,  as  Pliny  observes,  among  the  number  of 
those,  who  signified  their  indignation.  "  Ille  tamen 
fefellit  et  Intuit,  fortasse  etiam  inter  indignnntes  fmtC 
After  mentioning  in  general  terms  the  acts  of  villainy  and 
turpitude  committed  in  the  election,  which  he  charac- 
terizes as  "fceda  dictu"  he  remarks  the  confidence,  with 
which  the  ballot  arms  the  worthless  and  the  unprincipled 
voter.  For,  when  he  is  about  to  commit  an  act  of  which 
he  is  ashamed,  he  triumphantly  asks,  "  Qitis  sciet?'''' 
"Who  will  know  it?'1  The  author's  description  of  the 
elector  is  truly  graphic.  "  Poposcit  tabellas,  stilum  ac- 
crpit,  dnuisit  en  put,  neminem  berehtr,  se  contemn  it" 
Lib.  iv  Ep.  -2-").     Here  is  a  picture  of  deliberate  depravity 
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and  self  contempt.  The  moral  principle  is  violated — 
the  natural  repugnance  to  falsehood  and  deceit  is  con- 
quered ;  and  self  respect,  one  of  the  best  safeguards  to 
virtue,  as  has. been  already  remarked,  is  annihilated.  It  is 
difficult,  if  not-impossible  to  imagine  any  political  circum- 
stances, which  could  justify  a  measure,  so  .detrimental  -to 
those  principles,  which  constitute  the  very  basis  of.alL 
human  society^ 

It  may  be  argued,. I  am  aware,  that  we  have  examples 
to  prove,,  iu-njodern  times,  that  the  ballot  is  hot  productive 
of  those  injurious  effects,  which  are  here  ascribed  to  it. 
France,  Belgium  and  America  are  adduced  as  proofs.  Let 
us  appeal  to  the  last,  as  the  only  one  of  the  three,  in 
which  the  ballot  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  sufficiently 
fair  trial,  and  between  which  country  and  this,  there  may 
be  presumed  to  exist  some  kindred  similarity  of  sentiment, 
and  of  spirit. 

Stuart  informs  us,  that  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Ohio,  New 
York,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  confederacy,  the  elec- 
tions are  by  ballot.  He  describes  one,  at  which  lie  was 
present,  as  conducted  with  great  decorum.  Every  thing 
was  quiet  through  the  day,  "  the  evening  was  tranquil," 
there  was  no  drunkenness,  no  riot ;  and  the  elections  of 
president,  vice-president,  governor  and  lieutenant-gover-, 
nor  of  the  state,  a  senator  and  two  representatives  in  con- 
gress, four  coroners,  a  sherrif  and  clerk  to  the  county,- 
were  all  chosen  in  three  days.  He  contrasts  with  this  an 
election  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky.'  There  the  poll  was 
open  three  days,  votes  were  given  viva  voce,  and  in  the 
course  of  one- hour  there  were  three  fights. 

It  qanno.t  be  denied,  that  ballot  contributes  to  expedi** 
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tion  ;  but  our  elections  are  now  so  conducted,  that  ballot 
could  accelerate  them  in  a  very  slight  degree.  That  it 
is  less  likely  to  be  productive  of  riot,  than  open  votir  j, 
is  self  evident.  The  assassin  stabs  not  at  noon-day, 
nor  does  the  mole  court  the  light  of  the  sun.  Intempe- 
rate action  suits  not  the  purpose  of  the  wary  hypo- 
crite. Deep  cunning  generally  avoids  the  exhibition 
of  open  force.  It  winds  its  way  to  its  object  by  quiet 
and  stealthy  steps.  It  is  the  nature  of  ballot  there- 
fore to  preclude  violence.  But  I  must  own,  if  I  should 
be  compelled  to  choose  one  or  other  of  the  two  evils,  that 
I  would  rather  witness  the  effervescence  of  open  political 
contention  in  a  few  brawls,  than  behold  quietude  and  order 
shrouding  deceit,  hatred,  and  malignity.  For,  though 
tumult  and  violence  are  certainly  to  be  deprecated,  these 
ebullitions  of  political  fervor, — these  explosions  of  popu- 
lar feeling,  which  are  but  temporary,  and  cease  with  the 
occasion,  may  consist  with  honesty  of  heart,  and  leave  no 
unfavourable  influence  on  moral  feeling.  They  betray 
passion,  but  not  deceit ;  nor  are  they  accompanied  with 
that  loss  of  self  respect,  that  conscious  self  degradation, 
inseparable  from  the  violation  of  moral  obligations.  The 
absence  of  riot  cannot  be  compensated  by  the  absence  of 
good  faith  and  moral  honesty. 

Let  us  now  hear,  what  Mr.  De  Wit  Clinton,  an  able 
and  practical  statesman,  says  on  the  same  subject. 
In  his  annual  communication  to  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  on  the  1st  of  January  1828,  he  draws  the 
following  picture  of  an  American  election,  conducted  by 
ballot.  "  But  it  cannot,  nor  ought  it  to  be  concealed, 
that    our    country   has    been    more,   or  less,    exposed 
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to  agitation  and  commotion,  for  the  last  seven  year?. 
Party  spirit  has  entered  the  recesses  of  retirement,  violat- 
ed the  sanctity  of  the  female  character,  invaded  the  tran- 
quillity of  private  life,  and  visited  with  severe  inflictions 
the  peace  of  families.  Neither  elevation  nor  humility, 
has  been  spared,  nor  the  charities  of  life,  nor  distinguished 
public  services,  nor  the  fireside,  nor  the  altar,  has  been 
left  free  from  attack :  but  a  licentious  destroying  spirit 
has  gone  forth,  regardless  of  every  thing,  but  the  gratifi- 
cation of  malignant  feelings,  and  unworthy  aspirations.1' 
He  then  adds,  "  There  is  an  ample  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  management  and  intrigue,  and  productive  of  sus- 
picions and  imputations,  which  ought  never  to  stain  the 
character  of  our  country.1''  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  a 
traveller,  who  may  either,  through  an  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  facts,  or  the  influence  of  political  prejudices,  be 
chargeable  either  with  unintentional  error,  or  with  a  stu- 
dious perversion  of  truth.  No. — It  is  the  deliberate  and 
reluctant  judgment  of  a  person,  thoroughly  informed  on 
the  subject,  and  who  could  have  no  inducement  to  ex- 
aggerate the  evil,  to  the  discredit  of  his  countrymen. 
Mark  his  words :  "  There  is  an  ample  field  for  the  opera- 
tion of  management  and  intrigue,  and  productive  of  sus- 
picions and  imputations,  which  ought  never  to  stain  the 
character  of  our  country.1'  These  suspicions  and  impu- 
tations are  inseparable  from  ballot.  Where  there  is 
studied  and  systematic  concealment,  there  will  always 
exist  suspicion  and  distrust ;  and  to  remove  these,  the 
suspected  parties,  eager  to  vindicate  their  characters, 
either  disclose  the  truth,  on  which  supposition  ballot 
would  be  useless,  or  resort  to  artifices,  as  degrading  as 
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they  are  dishonest.  Thus  are  the  moral  feelings  vitiated 
and  the  obligations  of  virtue  treated  with  indifference. 
Is  the  political  advantage  of  ballot,  estimated  even  at  its 
highest  value,  such  as  to  redeem  the  moral  degradation, 
and  the  consequent  mischief  to  society,  which  reason 
would  conclude,  and  experience  proves  to  be  its  inse- 
parable effects  ? 

But  if  none  of  the  evils  which  are  here  described,  re- 
sulted from  ballot,  as  practised  in  America,  it  does  not 
follow,  that  what  is  expedient  there  may  be  safely  adopted 
here.  Whatever  may  be  the  similarity  between  the  two 
countries,  as  springing  from  one  common  stock,  there 
exists  an  obvious  disparity  in  one  respect.  In  America, 
those  gradations  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  so  im- 
pressively characterize  the  state  of  society  in  this  country, 
are  comparatively  unknown.  Here  we  have  the  extremes 
of  wealth  and  indigence ;  there  pauperism  is  scarcely  to 
be  found.  Every  labourer  is  independent ;  if  he  chooses 
to  work,  employment  is  rarely,  if  ever,  wanting.  The 
remuneration  too  is  adequate  to  his  necessities,  and  his 
comforts.  If  one  master  dismiss  him,  another  i3  ready  to 
receive  him.  Property  also  in  America  being  more 
equally  distributed,  than  in  this  country,  and  a  trades- 
man's success  being  less  dependent  there  on  the  patron- 
age and  custom  of  a  few  great  men,  or  of  one  great 
family,  he  feels  himself  more  at  liberty,  not  only  to  vote, 
as  he  pleases,  but  boldly  and  ingenuously  to  declare  his 
suffrage.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  we  find 
that  the  ballot  in  America  is  far  from  being  exempted 
from  those  moral  evils,  which,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
are  its  inseparable  attendants.     And,  let  America  be- 
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come  wealthy,  let  her  have  the  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty,  and  that  vast  disparity  of  condition,  which  ob- 
tains here,  then  that  fear  of  offending  superiors,  and  the 
temptation  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  offence,  if  secretly  committed,  would  infallibly 
produce  the  same  moral  dishonesty,  the  same  equivoca- 
tions, the  same  breaches  of  faith,  which  the  ballot  would 
necessarily  create  here. 

In  Belgium,  religious  slavery  has  well  nigh  strangled 
political  liberty  in  its  very  birth.  There  priestly  domina- 
tion, and  the  most  degrading  superstition,  have  suppressed 
among  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  every  sentiment 
of  political  independence — every  aspiration  after  liberty 
of  thought,  and  manly  freedom  of  action.  The  electors 
are  passive  instruments  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant,  un- 
polished, and  bigoted  clergy.  The  will  of  the  former, 
enforced  by  the  threat  of  pains  and  penalties  here  and 
hereafter,  is  completely  subjugated  to  the  dominion  of 
the  latter ;  and  whether  the  votes  were  given  openly,  or 
covertly,  they  would  be  given  by  the  majority  in  im- 
plicit obedience  to  the  command  of  the  priest.  The 
ballot,  therefore,  in  Belgium,  generally  speaking,  can  do 
little  good  or  harm.  The  elector  believes  it  to  be  his 
duty,  as  well  as  his  interest,  to  obey  the  injunction  of 
his  ghostly  father ;  he  feels  therefore  no  desire  to  con- 
ceal the  fact,  that  he  has,  in  his  own  judgment  at  least, 
conscientiously  discharged  his  duty.  These  are  the  sen- 
timents, and  this  the  conduct,  of  the  major  part  of  the 
people  of  Belgium.  Hence,  as  is  remarked  by  an  in- 
telligent writer,  they  are  in  speculation  free,  but  in 
reality  slaves.     It  is  true,  that,  if  any  elector,  relying 
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perhaps  on  absolution,  should  be  inclined  to  trick  the 
priest,  by  voting  contrary  to  his  injunctions,  and  his  own 
engagement,  the  ballot  furnishes  the  easy  means  of  de- 
ception. But  is  not  this  facility  an  argument  against  it? 
In  France  the  electors,  in  a  population  more  than 
double  of  that  in  England  and  Wales,  are  not  in  num- 
ber equal  to  one-fourth,  and  taking  the  difference  of 
population  into  account,  are  not  much  more  than  one- 
tenth,  of  the  English  and  Welch  constituency.  The 
qualification  also  being  very  considerably  higher  there 
than  here,  the  electors  are  consequently  more  independent; 
and  be  it  observed,  that  it  is  independence,  and  not  ballot, 
which  enables  a  man  to  vote  agreeably  to  his  sense  of 
political  obligation,  and  saves  him  from  temptation  to 
resort  to  duplicity,  falsehood,  or  equivocation,  in  order 
to  evade  discovery.  The  qualification  of  an  elector  in 
France,  is  the  payment  of  200  francs  in  direct  taxes, 
nominally  equal  to  £8  6s.  8d.,  the  pound  sterling  being 
estimated  at  25  francs,  but  virtually,  taking  the  relative 
values  of  money  into  account,  equal  to  nearly  i?12. 
The  population  is  32,500,000.  The  number  of  electors 
is  173,185,  and  of  deputies  459.  Thus  only  one  out  of 
one  hundred  and  seven  have  a  right  to  vote,  and  the 
lowest  class  of  electors  in  France  must  be  considerably 
superior  to  the  lowest  class,  who  have  the  right  of  fran- 
chise in  this  country.  I  frankly  own,  that  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  practical  effects  of  ballot 
in  France,  morally  and  politically  considered,  to  say, 
by  comparing  the  good  with  the  evil,  on  which  side  is 
the  preponderance.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  coun- 
tries are  not  so  much  alike,  either  in  moral  or  political 
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circumstances,  as  would  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the 
ballot,  if  preferable  there  to  open  voting,  would  be  pre- 
ferable here  also.  Be  that  as  it  may;  since  human 
nature,  in  its  affections  and  passions,  in  its  antipathies 
and  friendships,  is  much  the  same  every  where,  I  ap- 
prehend, that  while  the  relation  of  motive  and  action, 
cause  and  effect,  remains  unchanged,  the  moral  evils, 
which  would  here  result  from  ballot,  must  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  be  the  same  in  every  country,  in  which 
it  is  adopted. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding  observations,  permit  me 
to  advert  to  a  fact,  nearer  home,  though  perhaps  you 
may  deem  it  of  little  importance.  A  few  years  ago,  I 
believe  in  1833,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Mirehouse  stood  can- 
didates for  the  office  of  Common  Sergeant  in  the  city  of 
London — an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Corporation.  It 
was  publicly  asserted,  that  the  canvass  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  former — that  his  committee  numbered  the 
electors,  as  they  entered  the  hall  to  vote,  and  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  anticipate  a  large  majority  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Hill.  The  vote  was  by  ballot,  and  Mr.  Hill  was 
defeated.  It  was  affirmed,  that  many  of  the  members 
had  either  violated  their  engagements  to  Mr.  Hill,  or  by 
equivocal  answers  had  deceived  him,  relying  on  the 
secresy  of  the  ballot.  Far  be  it  from  me,  in  the  absence 
of  all  conclusive  evidence,  to  insinuate  even  a  suspicion, 
that  either  of  these  imputations  was  founded  in  truth. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  since  that  time,  the 
ballot  has  been  discontinued,  and  that  the  usage  is  now 
to  vote,  either  by  poll,  or  by  a  shew  of  hands.  If  this  be 
the  fact,  as  on  the  authority  of  a  respectable  member  of 
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the  Common  Council,  I  believe  it  is,  this  question  natu-* 
rally  presents  itself,  if  the  ballot  was  found  to  answer  a 
good  purpose,  if  its  benefits  preponderated  and  not  its 
evils,  if  nothing  had  occurred  to  render  it  objectionable, 
why  was  it  discontinued?  The  presumption  is,  that  the 
Corporation  had  sound  and  cogent  reasons  for  resorting 
to  open  suffrage. 

To  sum  up  the  whole.  If  the  elector  be  independent 
in  fortune  and  in  spirit,  governed  at  the  same  time  by 
no  consideration,  but  that  of  political  duty,  he  will  vote 
for  the  candidate,  whom  he  deems  the  best  qualified,  and 
will  give  his  suffrage  either  openly  or  secretly.-—  Berei 
the  ballot  is  evidently  useless.  If  he  be  of  a  temper  -of* 
mind,  strongly  disposed  to  be  influenced  by  friendship, 
by  gratitude,  or  by  relationship,  he  may  prefer  the  grati- 
fication of  affectionate  feelings  to  the  obligation  of  po- 
litical duty ;  and  if  he  come  to  the  resolution  of  voting 
for  his  friend  or  benefactor,  he  will  give  his  suffrage  ac- 
cordingly, whether  under  the  concealment  of  ballot,  or  by 
open  declaration..  Here  also  the  ballot  is  useless.  If 
his  heart  is  formed  of  less  susceptible  materials,  and  if  he1 
is  inflexibly  devoted  to  certain  political  principles,  he 
will  candidly  acquaint  his  friend  with  his  determination^ 
to  vote  against  him  ;  and  having  thus  so  far  discharged 
his  duty  to  him,  he  will  have  no  hesitation  to  give  an 
open  vote.  In  this  case  also,  the  ballot  is  useless.  If 
he  is  sure  to  offend  his  friend  by  this  candid  declaration, 
and  is  yet  desirous  to  vote  in  favour  of  another  candidate, 
and  if  under  the  influence  of  these  conflicting  motives,  he- 
declines  to  give  an  answer  to  the  solicitation  of  his  friend,' 
the  obvious  conclusion  will  be  that  he  intends  to  vote 
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against  him.  His  silence  will  be  construed  into  a  nega- 
tive, and  he  gains  nothing  by  the  ballot.  If  he  promise 
his  vote  to  his  friend  contrary  to  his  sense  of  political 
obligation,  he  must  either  keep  that  promise  or  break  it. 
If  he  keep  it,  the  ballot  is  politically  of  no  use;  if  he 
break  it,  the  ballot,  if  it  ensure  concealment,  produces  its 
desired  political  effect;  but  in  what  situation  is  the 
elector?  He  has  broken  his  faith,  he  has  betrayed  his 
friend,  he  has  done  what  he  would  blush  to  own,  and  has 
degraded  himself  in  his  own  estimation.  And  be  it  ob- 
served, that  every  deviation  from  a  general  rule  of  duty 
is  an  evil  in  itself,  as  well  as  in  its  consequences.  It  has 
a  necessary  tendency  to  weaken  in  our  minds  the 
authority  of  the  rule,  and  to  lead  us  from  one  deviation 
to  another ;  and  when  detected  in  us,  never  fails  to  pre- 
judice the  sense  of  moral  obligation  in  the  minds  of 
others. 

It  may  be  contended,  I  am  aware,  that  this  observa- 
tion is  equally  applicable  to  the  violation  of  a  political 
obligation — that  the  elector,  who  votes  contrary  to  his 
judgment,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong  to  his  country,  violating 
that  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  him  by  the 
legislature,  and  that,  by  the  commission  of  one  political 
offence,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  commit  a  second  and 
a  third.  The  observation  is  just:  but  whether  we  regard 
the  franchise  as  a  trust,  in  which  light  some  persons 
represent  it,  or  as  a  right  and  privilege,  as  which  it  has 
been  claimed  and  asserted,  or  as  a  combination  of  the 
two  characters,  no  one,  I  presume,  will  contend,  that 
the  abuse  of  this  trust,  or  this  privilege  is,  in  any  one 
instance,  so  offensive   to  our  moral  feelings,  as  the  de- 
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liberate  violation  of  truth  and  honour,  by  the  breach  of 
a  promise,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  given,  or  by 
assuming  the  garb  of  affection,  in  order  to  deceive  a 
friend.  If  a  man,  prompted  by  gratitude  for  benefits 
conferred,  or  impelled  by  the  fear  of  ruin  to  himself  and 
family,  votes  for  a  candidate,  opposed  to  his  political 
principles,  and  thus  violates  his  political  duty,  we  can- 
not regard  him  as  equally  culpable  with  the  man,  who 
betrays  a  friend  under  the  mask  of  affection,  who  breaks 
a  promise  deliberately  given,  or  commits  a  breach  of  that 
primary  law,  which  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  obligation.  Nor  is  the  trespass  likely  to  have  the 
same  noxious  effects  on  his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as 
an  act  of  perfidy  to  a  friend,  or  a  deliberate  violation  of 
truth  and  honour.  He  who  scruples  not  to  purchase 
from  a  smuggler  a  foreign  article,  which  has  paid  no 
duty,  and  who  does  an  injury  to  the  common  weal,  by  de- 
frauding the  revenue,  is  chargeable  with  dishonesty ; 
but  we  cannot  view  his  conduct  in  the  same  light,  with 
that  of  the  man,  who  swindles  a  tradesman  of  his  pro- 
perty, or  defrauds  an  individual  of  a  just  debt.  A  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  scrupled 
not  to  declare  in  his  place,  that  he  had  a  foreign  hand- 
kerchief in  his  pocket,  for  which  no  duty  had  been  paid, 
and  felt  it  little  or  no  disgrace,  that  he  had  defrauded 
the  public.  Would  he,  with  equally  little  scruple, 
equally  little  self-reproach,  have  acknowledged,  that  he 
had  picked  a  handkerchief  from  his  neighbour's  pocket? 
The  former  is  an  act,  which  few  would  disavow,  as  any 
stigma  on  their  moral  character ;  the  latter  imputation 
would  be  repelled  by  all  with  scorn  and  indignation,  as 
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to  observe,  that  the  distinction  between  moral  and  po- 
litical turpitude,  is  universally  felt,  and  acknowledged  ; 
and  that  there  are  thousands  a:"!d  tens  of  thousands,  who 
would  without  hesitation,  and  with  comparatively  little 
self-compunction,  neglect  or  transgress  a  political  duty, 
who  would  shrink  with  abhorrence  from  the  deliberate 
violation  of  the  principles  of  truth,  and  honour,  and  moral 
integrity. 

With  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  cannot  but  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  politically  regarded,  the  ballot 
would  be  productive  of  some  benefit,  though  far  less  than 
its  advocates  represent,  and  many  impartial  men  are  dis- 
posed to  anticipate ;  but,  while  I  make  this  concession, 
I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  morally  considered,  it  would 
be  in  a  high  degree  detrimental.  If  there  be  any  who 
think,  that  free  suffrages  are  paramount  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, that  the  ballot  would  infallibly  ensure 
secresy,  that  it  would  exclude  the  influence  of  friendship 
or  of  enmity,  of  promises  or  intimidation,  and  that,  in 
comparison  with  this  presumed  benefit,  moral  integrity  is 
of  inferior  value,  these  will,  of  course,  advocate  its  ex- 
pediency. But  those,  who  are  persuaded,  that  the  cases, 
in  which  concealment  would  be  secured,  would  be  com- 
paratively few,  and  who  believe,  that  veracity,  sincerity, 
and  good  faith,  are  the  pillars  of  society,  and  that,  what- 
ever has  a  tendency  to  generate  a  disposition  to  trifle 
with  pi-omises,  and  violate  the  principles  of  truth  and 
honour,  tempting  them  to  the  practice  of  low  arts,  or  tends 
to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspicion  and  distrust,  and  furnish 
means  of  gratifying  the  very  worst  passions,  should  be 
deprecated,  like  the  pestilence, —  those,  who  believe  this. 
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%>  ill  protest  against  ballot,  as  a  moral  poison,  noxious  to 
our  best  interests,  and  politically  productive  of  little,  or 
no  redeeming  benefit. 

I  have  already  said,  and  I  now  repeat,  that  I  am  not 
in  the  number  of  those  who  condemn  ballot  entirely. 
Nay,  I  admit  its  political  advantages  to  a  certain  extent; 
and  I  freely  acknowledge,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature,  by  the  Reform  Bill,  to  extend  the  fran- 
chise, not  nominally,  but  virtually.  But  no  law  can 
preclude  the  influence  of  property  or  of  self-love, —  the 
influence  of  feeling,  of  prejudice,  and  of  passion.  It  is 
desirable,  it  must  be  owned,  that  no  man  should  be  po- 
litically placed  in  that  situation  in  which  a  sense  of  in- 
terest clashes  with  a  sense  of  duty  ;  but  no  human  law 
can  prevent  this  collision.  All  that  any  law  can  do  is, 
to  confer  the  right,  in  the  exercise  of  which  we  are  to  be 
governed,  according  to  our  own  views  of  good  and  evil. 
All  that  it  can  accomplish  is,  to  invest  us  with  the  liberty 
of  choosing  between  conflicting  motives,  and  leave  us 
morally  free  agents.  If  the  motive  be  so  cogent  on  one 
side,  as  to  amount  almost  to  a  moral  necessity,  and  nearly 
preclude  the  liberty  of  choice,  it  is  one  of  those  pre- 
dicaments in  which,  by  the  constitution  of  things,  we  are 
sometimes  unavoidably  placed,  for  the  trial  of  our  virtue. 
It  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases,  as  far  as  human  law 
can  effect  it,  either  to  remove  the  predominant  motive, 
or  to  weaken  its  force;  but  especial  care  should  be  taken 
that  this  be  not  attempted  by  means,  which  may  prove 
detrimental  to  the  most  sacred  and  momentous  interests 
of  society — those  of  religion  and  virtue,  of  truth,  sin- 
cerity, and  moral  duty. 

I  have  thus  candidly  given  you  my  opinion  of  Ballot 
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— an  opinion,  which,  be  it  right  or  wrong,  has  certainly 
not  been  adopted  without  deliberation.  It  is  one  of  those 
questions,  on  which  men  of  opposite  political  sentiments 
may  either  accord  or  disagree,  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  either  versatility,  or  inconsistency.  I  need 
not  tell  you,  because  you  well  know,  that  I  feel,  and 
always  have  felt,  a  deep  interest  in  the  complete  esta- 
blishment of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  that  I  most 
fervently  desire  to  see  every  evil,  which  has  either 
through  negligence  crept  in,  during  the  lapse  of  time,  or 
was  originally,  perhaps,  interwoven  in  the  fabric  of  our 
Constitution,  corrected  or  removed.  But  I  regard  it  as 
indispensable  to  our  peace  and  safety,  that  this  desirable 
end  should  be  attempted,  not  by  urging  precipitate,  pre- 
mature, and  impracticable  resolutions ;  not  by  clamour 
and  violence ;  but  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  gra- 
dually enlightened  and  deliberately  formed,  by  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  by  calm  reflection.  I  know  of 
no  greater  enemies  to  rational  freedom,  and  social  im- 
provement, than  precipitation,  and  violence. 

Amidst  the  perturbations  of  the  physical  and  the  po- 
litical world,  and  the  occasional  preponderance  of  this 
or  that  extreme,  there  exists  an  unceasing  tendency 
to  a  restoration  of  the  equilibrium,  on  the  existence 
of  which  depends  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  Im- 
mediate evils,  however,  may  in  the  interval  be  aggra- 
vated, by  the  blindness  or  the  pertinacity,  the  mad- 
ness or  the  folly,  of  politically  contending  parties. 
The  page  of  history  furnishes  ample  but  melancholy 
evidence  of  the  fatal  effects,  which  have  resulted 
from  the  fascinating  influence  of  power,  pertinaciously 
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repugnant  to  all  concession.  To  this  cause  may  be 
traced  almost  every  revolt,  every  civil  war,  every  rash 
innovation,  every  violent  revolution,  as  well  in  ancient  a$ 
in  modern  times.  A  little  has  been  asked  by  the  people 
— this  little  has  been  refused,  and  the  whole — far  more 
than  what  would  once  have  satisfied  them,  has  been 
ravished.  Hence  is  evident  the  absolute  necessity  of 
noting  carefully  the  moral  and  intellectual  progress  of 
society,  and  of  timely  concession  to  its  demands*. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  invariably  find,  that,  when 
in  consequence  of  any  rapid  and  violent  change,  political 
power  has  been  extended  beyond  the  limit  of  intellectual 
qualification,  this  extension  has  never  failed  to  terminate, 
first  in  anarchy,  and  then  in  despotism.  Hence,  likewise, 
in  all  free  governments  it  becomes  indispensable,  that  the 
minds  of  the  people  should  be  enlightened,  that  they 
should  be  taught  their  real  interests,  that  they  should  be 
guarded  not  only  against  the  arts  of  crafty  and  selfish 
demagogues,  but  also  against  the  noxious  influence  of 
their  own  prejudices  and  passions.  It  must  contribute 
also  to  smooth  that  asperity  of  feeling,  which  great  in- 
feriority of  condition  naturally  generates,  if  they  caw  be 
duly  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  the  interests  of 
all  classes  are  inseparably  connected,  one  with  another, 
that  equality  of  condition  is  a  wild  and  hopeless  fancy, 

*  "'  Neque  enim  inconstantis  puto,  sententiam,  tanquam  aliquod  na- 
vigium  atque  cursum,  ex  reipublicae  tempestate  moderari.  Ego  vero 
h;ec  didici,  hsec  vidi ;  haec  scripta  legi ;  hacc  de  sapientissimis  et  clarissi- 
mis  viris,  et  in  hac  republica,  et  in  aliis  civitatibus  monumenta  nobis 
literarum  prodidemnt :  non  semper  easdem  sententias  ab  iisdem,  scd 
quascunque  reipubliciB  status,  inclinatio  temporum,  ratio  concordice  pos. 
tularet,  esse  defendendas.'"' —  Cic. 
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and  that  the  distinctions  of  society  are  as  necessary  to  its 
existence,  and  to  our  moral  improvement,  as  hill  and 
dale,  light  and  shade,  great  and  small,  are  essential  to 
the  beauty  and  stability  of  physical  nature.  I  say,  then, 
let  the  minds  of  the  people  be  enlightened,  for  there  can 
be  no  despotism  so  intolerable,  as  the  domination  of 
bigotry,  or  the  tyranny  of  ignorance ;  and  we  may  then 
be  assured,  that,  where  true  knowledge  exists — know- 
ledge founded  on  religious  principle,  dispassionate  in- 
quiry, and  calm  reflection,  there  may  political  power  be 
deposited,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  certain  benefit  to 
every  order  of  the  community. 

Accept  my  assurance  of  unfeigned  esteem  and  sincere 
friendship,  which  no  difference  in  political  opinion  can 
diminish,  believing  me  to  be, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Alex.  Crombie. 

York  Terrace,  Regent's  Park, 
February,  1837- 


G.  Woodfall,  Printer,  Angel  Court,  Skinner  Street,  London. 
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